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FATHER MATHEW. 


HEOBALD Mathew—the favourite child, the future priest, the 
devoted friar, the thrilling preacher, the fearless philanthropist, the 

true Irish patriot, and above all, the Apostle of Irish Temperance—who 
has not heard something about him? Who, having once looked into his 
face, whether in portrait or statue, has not wished to hear more? It will 
soon be a century since he was born, but thirty years ago he was still 
alive, a white-haired veteran who had indeed fought the good fight, and was 
now not far from his final rest. - There are those amongst us who can recall 
his look and remember his work. What can we of a later time willingly 
do but at least seek to know what he was, what he did, and so learn to 


honour his name. 

Toby Mathew of Thomastown, was the fourth son of James and 
Anne Mathew, and was born on the toth of October, 1790. Most great 
men have had good mothers: Mrs. Mathew, who was a pious Catholic, 
was known both for her goodness and her beauty. Thomastown is a 
large country mansion near Cashel in Tipperary, and belonged at this 
time to the Earl of Llandaff; and James Mathew who had been adopted 
into the family when a boy, remained at the house as its manager when 
married. But his family increased, so, when Toby was five, his father 
left the great house for asmall one close by, bought some land and 
became at length a wealthy farmer with twelve children, nine of whom 
were boys. 

From the first young Toby seemed different from the rest. He was 
active and courageous, yet would not join his brothers in their sports, 
because of their cruelty to animals; he preferred to stay by the side of his 
mother. They therefore sometimes scornfully called him ‘‘ Miss Molly,” 
sometimes spoke of him as ‘‘ The Pet,’’ yet nothing so pleased him as to 

- be able to surprise them with special favours or secret feasts, coaxed out 
of his mother on their behalf. Plum-pudding once a week, instead of only 
once a year, was one grand result of his playful strategy! No wonder 
that after all he was a general favourite, for he was never so happy as 
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when making others happy. A nature so generous, so thoughtful, so 
cheerful—beaming through the sweetest of faces and eyes of the clearest 
blue—had an instant charm for all. None could resist his gentle words 
and winning ways, and hearty laughter. His boyish heart brimmed 
over with love, and he was loved by all in return. His mother could not 
be otherwise than full of devoted affection, his brothers, though they made 
fun of him, were fond of him, the servants almost adored him, and the 
poor on the steps of his father’s hospitable kitchen, invoked blessings on 
the head of ‘‘ darlin’ Master Toby’’ and proclaimed him a ‘‘ born saint.” 

‘““A born Saint!’’ He was soon to make a resolve which would show how 
much “ Saint’? there was in him, One day, we are told, Mrs. Mathew 
was looking round with motherly pride upon her large family as they sat 
at dinner, when she suddenly exclaimed—“ Is it not unfortunate ? I have 
nine sons, and not one of them to be a priest! There was silence for a 
minute; one of the elder boys, George, had been intended for the calling 
but did not at all like the idea. George blushed, bent his head, but said 
nothing. Then Theobald, starting up from his chair, cried out earnestly — 
‘‘ Mother, don’t be uneasy, I will be a priest !”’ 

That was no wild promise made on a burst of childish impulse and 
which later he wished to call back. The deep feeling which prompted it 
never forsook him. It was the first crisis in his career. From that 
moment he was dedicated to the Church, and we have now to see how 
his whole after life was a faithful fulfilment of his early vow. 

He must go to a good school. One of the best was a well-known 
academy at Kilkenny, over thirty miles away, and there he was sent 
when just turned twelve. He had now, for the first time, to live apart 
from his mother, Is it strange that, after a very few months, he should 
feel home-sick ? He could not bear the thought that at Easter, of all 
times, he should not be at home with the rest. So, early one morning, 
without telling any one of his intention, he set out to walk the whole 
distance of thirty-three miles which lay between school and Cashel ! 
What joy for him when, weary and footsore, he fell at last into his 
mother’s arms! What unexpected joy for her! She could utter no 
word of rebuke for plotting so sweet a surprise, but only clasp him to her 
the more closely. Many atime in later years did he tell of the bliss of 
her loving embrace, and the welcome from all that amply repaid the toil 
of that long day’s tramp. After his return, his school-life was a happy 
one, both at work and at play. He was not so clever that all work was 
easy to him, but he was so attentive and industrious that it was satisfactory 
both to himself and his masters. His frank and generous nature made 
him most popular with the boys, over whom he gained great influence— 
the influence of gentle unselfishness. 

After five years preparation at the Kilkenny Academy, he entered 
upon more special training at the Catholic College of Maynooth. Seven 
years more pass away, and then, on Easter Saturday, 1814, having 
journeyed to Dublin, he is solemnly ordained to the office of priest. Thus 
at last did he set the seal to his own intent, and at the same time put 
thankful pride into his mother’s heart on seeing her cherished hopes 
fulfilled. Henceforward he is ‘‘ Father’’ Mathew. 

Equipped and ordained for his work, where should he begin? There 
was in Kilkenny a small community of Capuchins, the lowest in rank and 
least known in name of all the orders of Irish Friars. He had money : 
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their rule was poverty. Impelled, not discouraged, by this condition he 
determined to join them. The Capuchin convent was poorly attended 
and little regarded when the young priest took it in charge. It was his 
first public work, but his work at once became known. In a few months 
the convent had become a centre of interest and activity, the confessional 
was crowded, and the chapel, once nearly deserted, was now the eager 
resort of poor and rich alike, drawn together by the beautiful face and 
powerful words of the popular ‘‘new director.’’ This power and 
popularity were soon to be put to wider use. After a short but success- 
ful mission, he removed from Kilkenny to Cork. 

The Capuchin convent at Cork was not at all a desirable dwelling, 
either for size or situation. It was hidden away in Blackamoor Lane, 
buried amid salt-houses and stables. It consisted of a diminutive chapel, 
two small rooms almost bare of furniture, and, over the chapel, a very 
small, quite bare loft. The chapel, from the porch to the altar rails, measured 
just ten yards, the loft was later triumphantly turned into an organ- 
chamber,—a barrel-organ chamber, neither space nor funds permitting 
anything bigger or better—and of the two small rooms, one only was to 
belong to Father Mathew, the other being occupied by his superior, 
Father Donovan. ‘‘A more miserable hole it would be hard to find,” 
said one who saw it, and outwardly miserable it must indeed have been : 
but no outward discomfort could damp the devotion of the two priests who 
made it their home. 

Father Donovan was a well known character in Cork. Comedy and 
tragedy had played about equal parts in his curious and, at one point, 
perilous career. Educated in France, he became Chaplain to a French 
nobleman, remained in Paris during the Revolution, was sentenced to 
death in place of his patron who had escaped, taken in the tumbril to the 
scaffold, and only at the last moment saved from the swift stroke of the 
guillotine! On returning to England he determined to devote himself to 
attending and preparing condemned criminals, at a time when executions 
were fearfully frequent. In fulfilment of his desire he was soon made Chap- 
lain of the Cork County Gaol. Many a tale had he to tell of his strange 
experiences in this capacity, and many a sad service did he render both 
within and without the prison-walls. Behind his rough and ready 
exterior, beneath his store of native humour, there lay a tenderly generous 
nature which always showed to the front at another’s need, and shrank 
from no self-sacrifice. He had a great heart, but, as he himself expressed 
it, ‘his pate was never any great things.’’ Such was the man, much 
older than himself, with whom Father Mathew had now to work. Despite 
their difference in years and manners, a mutual appreciation drew the 
two Friars together, and their lives became linked in a fervent friendship 
which never ceased deepening till Donovan’s death. ‘‘ Indeed Father 
Donovan, there is really no bearing with you of late,’”’ said a friend, one 
day ; ‘‘ you are so proud since your little apostle has come to you.” A 
few years later—in 1820—Father Donovan had died. Twenty-five years 
later, his ‘‘little apostle ’’ had become the Great Apostle of Temperance, 
whose name and fame were upon everyone’s lips. 

To arrive at this time we must pass quickly by his remarkable work 
in Cork city. He entered upon it with a zeal and devotion which promised 
and produced eventful results. As a first task, he set himself to master 
the native Irish language, that he might hear the confessions of the 
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country people, many of whom could not speak English. His humble 
chapel became too small, and a large handsome church soon appeared in 
its place. To combat the evils of idleness and ignorance, he converted 
large storehouses into Industrial Schools, in one of which five hundred girls 
were taught how to use both theirhands and their heads. Torelieve the poor 
of the burden of heavy burial fees, he bought the Botanic Gardens of the 
Royal Cork Institute, and transformed them into a beautiful Catholic 
cemetery. It has been known ever since as ‘‘ Father Mathew’s 
Cemetery,’”’ or even sometimes as the Botanic Graveyard. 

The need of this very acceptable gift was only too soon to be shown. 
Cholerasuddenly broke out in Cork, and spread with appalling speed through 
the most crowded parts of the city. There were many brave men who banded 
together to cope with the terrible plague, but none more courageous or con- 
spicuous than Father Mathew. Day after day, morning and night, was he 
to be seen passing quickly from house to house, plunging down the darkest 
alley, taking night-duty at the largest hospital, inspiring the sufferers with 
confidence, and the nurses with vigilance, gaining the esteem of all the 
physicians, giving comfort and help wherevet he went. Everything he 
could call his own he cheerfully bestowed on others. ‘‘Sir,’’ said his 
secretary to him on one occasion, ‘‘this is the last shilling we have.’’ ‘Give 
it,’’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘and let us trust to God.”’ Often his gifts were 
secretly sent by the hands of his chapel clerk. ‘‘Look sir,”’ said the 
latter, one day, to a friend, ‘‘here is my notion on the subject. If the 
streets of Cork were paved with gold, and if Father Mathew had entire 
control over them, and could do what he liked with them, there would not be 
a paving-stone in all Cork by the end of the year.’’ Boundless generosity 
and ceaseless labour—for both these qualities was Father Mathew known 
and admired. Up at five o’clock every morning, always punctual to his 
engagements, strictly methodical in his ways, feeling acutely the value of 
time, he was able to do more in one day than many men would in a week. 

Yes, Father Mathew knew how to work, and how to give—and also 
how to preach. No man’s words went home with more power than those 
of the popular priest whom everyone came out to hear. ‘‘ What was the 
charm,”’ it has been asked, ‘‘that held spell-bound the closely packed 
hundreds beneath the pulpit, that riveted the attention of the crowded 
galleries, and moved the inmost hearts even of those who had come to 
criticise? Father Mathew was neither theologian, nor orator; his was 
alone the eloquence of earnestness and the power of faith and love. Free 
from all sectarian pride, he won the respect of Protestant and Catholic 
alike. Fired with a burning sympathy with the people, and filled by 
experience with the knowledge of their needs, he spoke directly to their 
hearts, believed in what he said, and practised what he preached. The 
secret of his influence was revealed in the remark of a brother-priest— 
“* Hus life ts a sermon.” 

This was Father Mathew, at the age of 47, doing great good in many 
ways, loved and respected on every side—when a call came to him to 
take up an entirely new cause, to turn all his powers to one grand purpose, 
and to devote his whole life to one mighty movement—that of Temperance 
or Total Abstinence. How did the change come to pass ? 


(To be continued.) 
Frank K. FREESTON. 
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Outline Lectures to Doung Men. 


IlL—WHAT TEMPTATIONS SHALL I MEET? 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


AB my lecture on ‘‘ What ought I to live for?’ I pointed out how 
important were the trusts which one generation confided to another, 
and consequently how grave were the calls upon the young men of to-day 
to live nobly. I showed that in God’s universe ‘‘nothing walks with 
aimless feet,’’ but that everything subserves some divine purpose. Hence, 
I argued, there must be some purpose in the creation of mankind, and 
concluded that every man ought to set himself to the fulfilment of that 
purpose. I pointed out that some young men were ‘‘drifting ;’’ others 
were aiming at some poor and unworthy mark ; and that multitudes were 
failing to realize a noble standard. I entered fully upon the theme what 
every young man should live for—pointing out that you were ‘‘sons of 
God” and ‘heirs of immortality.” I showed the grandeur of your 
nature—your bodies, your minds, your souls; and from all this I argued 
the loftiness of your destiny, and urged you to ‘“‘lay the foundations of 
your life in bodily purity,’ ‘‘to build up the superstructure of large 
mental culture,” and to “ glorify the temple of God by the holiness which 
leads toimmortality.”’ But I said you would have to face great difficulties, 
and - meet great temptations. You ask—What temptations shall I 
meet 
There is an intimate connection between the body, the mind, and the 
spirit, and whatever influences one, will more or less influence the others ; 
but it will be convenient to consider the temptations as they come with 
greatest force upon (1st) The Physical, (2nd) The Mental, and (3rd) The 
Spiritual parts of your Nature. 


1.—THE PHYSICAL. 


Let me make two preliminary remarks. (i.) It is my intention to 
speak very plainly. (ii.) I shall deal with human nature honestly, and 
as it is, and shall not libel it by using the false phrases about total 
depravity. 

A young man first leaving school or college for business or for a profes- 
sion, or quitting his father’s fire-side to go out into the world, is like a ship 
whose keel for the first time cuts its way into unknown waters. The waves 
sparkle, the world smiles, but there are storms, rocks, currents, and 
dangers. In the way of the young man are many pitfalls. 

(2) Drinxinc Customs.—The words of our great poet ought to 
ring in the minds of our young men :—‘‘ Oh, that men should put an 
enemy in their mouths, to steal away their brains; that we should, with 
joy, pleasure, revel, and applause, transform ourselves to beasts.’? The 
allurements of strong drink, presented as they are in every fascinating 
guise, are an insidious foe to your well-being. If you conform to the 
customs of society in this matter, you are in danger of excess and ruin, 
You may only awake to your peril when the opportunity of thorough safety 
is out of your reach, and you are drifting on to the rocks of destruction. 
The only safety is in abstinence. ‘‘ Make temperance thy companion, so 
shall health sit on thy brow.’’ Win your battle at the outset. Abstain 
from the very appearance of evil. 
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(0) Uwncnastriry.—Only with lightest touch can I bring this 
theme before you—and yet how important it is! You will find yourselves 
face to face with a peril that will try your honour to the uttermost. This 
temptation will rise ‘as whirlwinds sweep the sea.’’ You must meet it, 
and conquer it, or you will fail to reach the height of lofty manhood. 
Reverence for.the purity and sanctity of womanhood will ensure a noble 
manhood. Guard carefully every avenue of passion and lusi, and keep 
such watch and ward over your desires that your moral cleanness shall 
gleam forth from every look and deed of your life. If you are not careful, 
the very affection which should glorify your life may be perverted into the 
dreadful snare which shall land you in the darkness of moral misery. 

(c) ATHLETICISM.—It seems strange to you, I dare say, that I 
should speak of racing, steeple-chasing, boating, and all similar pursuits, 
as offering temptations to you; but while physical pursuits are useful and 
necessary, the excess to which they are carried, the companionships and 
associations with which they are too often allied, lead frequently to the 
most deadly results. If you are not mindful they will seduce you from 
the work of life, they will lower your aim, and they will dwarf your 
manhood. 

Guard, then, against drink, against unchastity, and against the snares 
of undue physical pleasures. 


2.—THE MENTAL. 


In this region you will find yourselves face to face with many perils. 

(a) You will meet the plea that lying is needful in business. ~This is 
often gravely said by men of the world to young men. It is a false and 
delusive statement. Business may be conducted on thoroughly honourable 
and truthful principles, If it should ever appear to you that it cannot, it 
would be better for you to starve. 


“The man of pure and simple heart 
Through life disdains a double part ; 
He never needs the screen of lies 
His inward bosom to disguise.” 


(6) You will perhaps feel the feverish haste to grow rich. Do not 
be drawn into this wild witches’ maelstrom. ‘‘ He that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be innocent.’’—Pyvov. xxxvili. 20. Watch yourselves that 
you be not drawn into any form of gambling—all trickery and dodging 
is dishonest. Work honourably and faithfully, but keep out of all lust of 
excess. 

(c) There may be the desire to curry favour with those above you. 
The very wish to give pleasure is liable to lead you into serious danger. 
It may make you a sycophant, a spy. You will be tempted to fawn, 
ag flatter, and deceive. But you will do this at the peril of your future 
ife. 

(d) You may feel the wish to give up mental culture. Away from 
home, amid gay companions, with luring calls to every kind of pleasure, 
you will be tested as to whether you have the makings of a man in you. 
The spirit-bar will try to draw you from the library; the casino will set 
up a rivalry with the study; the ball-room will try to out-bid the lecture- 
room. You will be tempted to sink into the level of commonplace 
insignificance, and to lay aside the hope of rising into mental honour and 
distinction. These will be some of your mental perils, 
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3.—THE SPIRITUAL. 


Many of you have been brought up in religious homes; now you are 
away from them, you will be tempted to give up religion. You will be 
laughed at if you persist in trying to live up to your professions. On the 
one side you will be urged to give up all cant; on the other you will be 
advised to keep up your connection with some church, because it is 
respectable to do so, but you need not trouble yourself to be over religious. 
But greater perils will come. Perhaps you will begin to think about 
religion, and as you do so, to find you do not agree with the doctrines of 
the Church in which you were brought up. You will be advised to keep 
your opinions to yourself, to palter with words in a double sense, to out- 
wardly profess one thing while inwardly you believe another. Now this 
is a great temptation. Many give way to it. But they do so at the 
expense of honesty, of purity, of manhood. He who would be great must 
be true. Many say it is not manly to be religious. Religion is namby- 
pambyism. ‘They scoff at its professors. They say religion is all very 
well for women and children, but men ought to know better. These 
people will try to lead you into revolt againstit. Who arethese? What 
are they? Dida great, good, or noble man ever talk thus ? 

There is a fine passage in Theodore Parker on ‘‘ Temptation of the 
Devil.’’—‘‘ Jesus had his temptation in the wilderness, says the New 
Testament story. No doubt it wasso. But he had it in the city also, in 
house and shop, and everywhere else. When the devil finds us in the 
wilderness, and single-handed meets us, the devil alone, and we alone, he 
is not much of a devil, he is not hard to put to rout. But the great 
temptation of the devil is when he is backed by interest or fashion, and 
meets us not alone, but in the crowd. There is small cause. to fear the 
devil when we meet him alone, but the devil well attended by respectable 
gentlemen, that is the devil who is alarming. The devil who lies in 
ambush under the counter, who skulks behind a bale of cotton, or rings 
money in your ear, or rustles gay garments,—that is the dangerous devil, 
and fortunate is he who sees him fall as lightning from heaven. Nay, 
that is the kind that goeth not out but by manly prayer, and manly 
work,” 

4.—CoNCLUDING WorbDs. 

On all sides of your natures, young men, the physical, the mental, 
and the spiritual, you are beset with temptations. Snares, gins, and 
pitfalls attend you every step. You may well pray to be delivered from 
them—but your prayer must be embodied in action. Rouse yourselves ! 
Respect your own nature! Meet your foes courageously! Be not 
cowards in the fight ! 

‘* A thousand witnesses around 
Hold thee in full survey.” 


‘From Cain down to the vulgar spy of the present day, all the 
betrayers of their fellows, all the men who have chosen the path of evil, 
have heard, and hear in the depths of their secret soul, a voice of blame, 
disquiet, and reproof, which says unto them: ‘ Wherefore did you forsake 
the right path?’’’ (Mazgzini.) But the true men who have subdued 
temptation and won the crown of glory, shine like stars in the diadem of 


God. Be youamong the number. 
James C, STReEeEr, 
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Studies of Shukspere’s Plays. 


I.—MACBETH. (Continued from page 11.) 
Tue CRIME. 


HE rest of the story tells how Macbeth was swept along by the 
powers of evil to which he had allied himself. The witches only 
appear visibly now and then. But their presence soaks and stains 
every scene in the fateful play. The atmosphere is heavy with the 
poison of their breath; they hang in the darkness, and descend in the 
cloud; they guide their victim by the spectral dagger; they infatuate him 
by ambiguous promises, which, like will-o’-the-wisps, lure him to the 
precipice over which he falls mto outer darkness. But these powers of 
evil have a most potent helpmeet in his wife. I scarcely know how it is, but 
I always think of this bad woman not so much with loathing as with pity. 
I do not think she was a great, dark, bloodthirsty fury. She was, I 
doubt not, a slight-made woman, with blue eyes flashing with the electric 
will that charged them; with slender white hand that had only known 
the perfumes of Arabia. She held sacred the memory of her father lying 
grey-haired upon a peaceful bed of death. With unfaltering passion 
she had given herself in marriage to the man who had won her heart. 
Upon her breast she had nursed a helpless child, and, doubtless, had 
been a most devoted mother. But, with enormous strength of will, what- 
ever thought took strong hold of her, it must sooner or later become 
embodied in a deed. Macbeth’s clairvoyant imagination projected 
ghosts and visions; but Lady Macbeth’s impetuous will created deeds, 
and rushed into a torrent of activity. She saw the end before her, and 
swept away all hindrances to achieve her purpose. And to her ambition 
there comes a terrible temptation, a fatal opportunity. Part of the 
witches’ prophecy is immediately fulfilled, for Duncan, as he meets the 
victorious general, creates him thane of Cawdor. Macbeth sends a letter 
to his wife, telling her of this, and also of the unfulfilled promise that he 
shall be king hereafter. As she reads the wonderful news, and is strain- 
ing her mind to think how she can rouse her husband to secure the 
crown, there comes a messenger to say that, on that very night, the King 
will be her guest, and will sleep in the castle of Macbeth. And inan 
instant it is settled—settled beyond the possibility of change. The 
opportunity is come, and at all costs she will seize it; she will forget her 
womanhood and stifle her pity; she will fill her whole nature with direst 
cruelty, that she may reach her hand to the golden prize which is the 
utmost goal of her ambition. But the very violence which she does to 
her womanhood, the strain which she has to put upon her nature tells us 
that she is not an unnatural fury or a bloodthirsty monster. That is the 
secret of the sympathy we are compelled to feel with this wicked woman. 
Read this play aright, and you feel the tragedy most deeply, because 
~ this criminal is all the time a Woman, with a woman’s heart beating in 
her breast, however she may try to smother her pity, and stifle the com- 
punctious visitings of nature. Lady Macbeth was not an incarnate fiend, 
but a bad, ambitious woman; and Shakspere never allows her to be swept 
beyond those limits of human nature, within which we are compelled to 
regard her as one subject to like passions as we are. 
And if it is through his wife that Macbeth is encouraged to commit 
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the crime, yet he himself is ready to yield to the fatal opportunity. His 
hesitation only arises from regard for consequences, not from reverence 
for higher law. He is afraid lest his crime be discovered. He thinks 
how terrible it will be to stand before the world a_ blood-stained 
criminal. He does not so much shrink from murder as from conviction 
as a murderer. He is not afraid of sin, but only of the punishment. 
He deliberately says that he would risk what the next world might bring, 
if only he could be sure that in this world no judgment would overtake 
him. This is a striking instance of how worldly prudence and fear of 
punishment are too weak to protect the soul, when the enemy comes in 
like a flood. Nothing but unconditional reverence for divine law can 
save a man from temptations of ambition, lust, and gain. When the 
gold is bright, the need strong, and the chance of conviction small, do 
you think a man can save himselt by quoting some prudential maxim 
about honesty being the best policy? As well could you have restrained 
Macbeth by reminding him of the old tradition that ‘‘Murder will out” 
and ‘Blood will have blood.””. And so before his wife's urgent words, 
prudence, forethought of consequences, pity, and loyalty are swept away. 

The deed is done; two souls are lost; wife and husband feel them- 
selves alone, shut out from human sympathy, with that dreadful secret 
burning in their brains, and that blood seeming for ever to stain their 
hands. 

Tue Harvest or SIN. 


After the morning of the crime we do not see Lady Macbeth until the 
day of the coronation banquet. And how terrible is the change. Since 
the night of Duncan’s murder this man and woman have lived together 
in hell. Surrounded by suspicion they have eaten their meat in fear; 
sleep has deserted them, or if it has comeit has only brought the affliction 
of terrible dreams which shake them nightly. Lady Macbeth comes in 
on the morning before the feast, and at first she is alone. She is queen; 
her husband wears the crown which she has violated her womanhood to 
secure. She thought it was worth it all. Now listen to the agony of her 
thoughts, and learn that, after all, this is not a furious virago or raging 
Amazon, but areal woman. She is talking to herself :— 

Naught’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 
Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


This wretched woman has strung up her nature to do a dreadful deed, and 
now the strain makes her ache in every fibre of her being. Her husband 
seems sometimes to be going mad; he wanders in solitude with wild 
looks; in company he is always starting and muttering; and she is in 
constant dread lest he should let out the dreadful secret. At night-time 
she can do nothing but watch over him in terror; he hears voices and sees 
visions, and sighs and shudders as though he would rend his bulk. It is 
all she can do to try to comfort him, to try to chase away monstrous thoughts 
and fearful imaginings. She feels the task is becoming too much for 
her. She besought the powers of darkness to unsex her; but now she 
finds that, after all, she is a woman—a woman too frail to bear sucha 
burden and endure such a task. She has strained herself to do one awful 
deed, and now the recoil is dreadful; she rose into the strength of crime, 
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and now she falls into an abyss of weakness and remorse. She has 
crowned her husband, but the brain beneath the crown is like the witches’ 
cauldron, seething and bubbling with horrors without a name. The man 
she loved and worshipped, for whom she desecrated her womanhood and 
stained her soul, is a miserable ruin, haunted by ghosts, tormented by 
spectres, tired of life, envying the victim he sent to the grave :— 


Better be with the dead 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave: 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch Aim further. 


I know of nothing more piteous than that scene of the coronation feast, 
where Lady Macbeth tries, with broken heart, to keep her husband quiet 
when he stands shuddering at the ghost of Banquo, in danger of letting 
out his crimes before the assembled court. Poor, wretched woman, how 
calm she tries to be; how she expostulates with the haunted man; how she 
tries to explain it all to the astonished guests! At last she entreats the 
company to withdraw, and, alone with her miserable husband, sinks into 
an utter relapse of weakness, silence and despair. So full of resource 
before her guests, now she has only strength to gasp out those brief 
answers to Macbeth’s wild and bloody talk. 

For Macbeth’s madness only makes him wade deeper in blood, one 
murder leading to another, until the nation becomes weary of such a 
monstrous king. Hecannot sleep; he dares not think; his evil imaginings 
project themselves into hideous visions. For him there is no retreat; he 
is caught within a network of evil agencies from which there is no escape. 
He has shut himself out from every thought of God; he has deliberately 
despised the warnings of punishment; without God and without hope 
repentance is impossible; like a furious wild beast he rushes recklessly 
from crime to crime; and, with a curse upon the juggling fiends who 
have lured him to his ruin, he is slain upon the field of battle. 

But where have we ever met a more appalling description of the 
penalty of sin than in the night-scene where we look on Lady Macbeth 
for the last time? This is the unutterable anguish of a lost soul rent 
and racked by the memory of its sin. Well, indeed, did the great 
theologian say :—‘‘ He that is in sin is in the punishment of sin.’ Dante 
never drew a more heart-rending picture of purgatory or hell than this of 
the wretched woman, wandering in somnambulism through her palace, 
horrified at the thought of the crime into which she had plunged so 
boldly, re-enacting the murder of that dreadful night, oppressed by the 
smell of blood which pollutes her sense, washing her hands again and 
again, but all in vain, because the stain has gone too deep for any out- 
ward water to cleanse away. How boldly she once came from Duncan’s 
chamber, held out her bloody hands to her terrified husband, and cried:— 


My hands are of your colour: 

* * 2k oe oo 
A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then! 
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And now her cry of agony is this :— 


Out damned spot! out I say! 
* * * * 
Here’s the smell of blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! 


This woman has opposed herself to the vast machinery of the moral 
government of the world, and it has proved too strong for her; she has 
tried to make her will supreme against the everlasting laws of God, and 
now her proud will sinks into feebleness and ruin. She thought she had 
swept away every impulse of conscience and pity, and now the tidal wave 
of natural emotion comes rolling back in a frightful recoil of terror and 
remorse. And Jecause she breaks beneath the recoil of the laws she has 
defied, we take leave of her with profound pity and even with some ray 
of hope. She thought she was unsexed, but she knew not the depths of 
her own nature. Her strength of crime was only an abnormal strain 
which shook and exhausted her soul, and now her womanhood is left in 
abject weakness of anguish and horror. And so, while our minds are 
appalled by this dark story, we learn how the poet maintains the 
supremacy of the moral law, and shows us that sin is always a cheat, a 
failure, and a dire catastrophe. Sooner or later the eternal righteous- 
ness will vindicate itself against the powers of evil, and in that vindica- 
tion will execute an inevitable judgment upon rebellious wills that have 
lifted themselves against the majesty of divine law. Sin never succeeds, 
for it fights against the Divine Necessity which creates and sustains 
the fabric of the universe. To its minutest atom the universe is moral, 
polarised by divinity, and pledged to a spiritual purpose. The oath of 
God has fated the laws of the world and the nature of man to make an 
end of sin and bring in an everlasting righteousness. 
FRANK WALTERS. 


Ohe Gospel in Cennpson. 
II.—SEA DREAMS. 


IKE ‘Enoch Arden,’’ Sea Dreams is a poem of the tragedy of every- 

day life. Some one said of Swift that he could “ write beautifully 

on a broomstick.” An easier subject almost than a poor city clerk who 

has had a severe pecuniary loss! And yet on thiscommon-place subject 

Tennyson gives us one of his finest poems, and from this text preaches a 
powerful sermon on FORGIVENESS. 

The first few lines introduce us to the characters of the drama—for 
drama it surely is. The city clerk has been gently born and bred, and 
his wife comes of a cultured stock. This very fact makes their loss 
more terrible. There is no poverty so keenly felt as that of those whose 
spirits are ‘‘touched to finer issues,’’ and who have seen better days. To 
these is born a babe, a ‘‘ Margaret,’’ now three years old. Her clear 
germandey eye, (germander,—the speedwell, whose faintly mottled blue 
can be seen peeping out in every country lane, and is exactly the tint so 
often seen in the eyes of delicate children), has drooped in the city gloom, 
and to restore her the parents have come to the fresh breezes of the 
sea. It has meant a sacrifice; for no wages are paid during the month’s 
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absence, and their savings have been lost through one who with unctuous 
mouth persuaded them to invest in some Peruvian mines. 

On the Sunday they go to chapel and hear a preacher of the older 
Calvinism who, not content with preaching ‘‘ simple Christ to simple 
men,’’ bewilders his hearers with Apocalyptic prophecies, and threatens 
them with the coming doom. 

Tennyson is always unfair to Nonconformity, and shows a very small 
acquaintance with the actual tone of dissenting preaching. As a matter 
of fact, even when he wrote Sea Dreams, the Calvinism of fifty years ago 
was dying, and its lingering strength was not at sea-side places, but in 
the agricultural districts of the eastern counties. The preaching in 
Nonconformist chapels then and now was, and is, much simpler than in 
the average country church, and contains in it much more of the ‘‘ simple 
Christ,’ yet here, as in Aylmer’s Field and elsewhere, he cannot resist 
the temptation of punishing what he calls the ‘‘ pious variers from the 
church,”’ by bestowing upon them this curse. 

A very beautiful distinction—involving a root difference in the effect of 
trouble on a man’s and a woman’s mind—follows the description of the 
sermon. 

“The gentle-hearted wife 

Sat shuddering at the ruin of a world; 

He at his own:” 
Out from the heated atmosphere into God’s own world of beauty they 
go, and here follows an instance of Tennyson’s truth of touch in regard 
to nature. [Read from ‘Forth they came,’’ to ‘‘And rosed in the 
East.’’] Stand by the sea on a southward-looking coast as the sun goes 
down. Westward where the sails come between you and the sunset, they 
shew simply as spots of shade. Eastward where they are farther from 
the sun than you, they catch the gleam from the west, and every sail is a 
speck of rose-light. The writer remembers an experience of years ago, 
when out from a heated revival service, he came into the calm of a 
summer’s night, and the stars that ‘‘ from my childhood up had calmed 
me’’ spoke of another gospel, the gospel of infinite care, infinite patience, 
and infinite love, and gave the lie to the preacher’s words. 

The religion of nature may not be, is not, enough, but it is truer seme- 
times than man’s travesties of the Gospel. For us, preachers and teachers, 
there is the lesson that what men hunger for is, not Unities or Trinities, 
evolution or Moabite stones, Biblical criticism, or miraculous stories, so 
much as preaching of ‘‘the ‘simple Christ’ to simple men.”’ 

The woman’s deeply rooted faith has not been utterly destroyed by 
even this cruel blow. She still nourishes a ‘‘tender Christian hope,”’ 
and remembering ‘‘her dear Lord who died for all,’”’ and recalling the 
old words, ‘‘ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,’’ she prays 
her husband to forgive the man who has done them wrong. Life is too 
short for feuds. 

How common is this double experience :—(1) The constant remem- 
brance of the self-forgetting love of Christ, the motive power of our 
forgiveness. ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth us.’ (2) The haunting 
power of an old text learnt in childhood at a mother’s knee—or of a verse 
of a hymn sung long ago in Sunday school or church. 

While they sleep, a storm arises, and the babe awakens, and rouses 
the father and mother. He cannot forgive in the deepest sense of the 
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word. He could perhaps forgive as people forgive when they say they 
‘cannot forget,’’ but that is only ‘‘ absolution—to hate a little longer.”’ 
The hypocrisy of their destroyer he thinks neither God nor man can 
forgive. Is not this the unpardonable sin? The deliberate persistent 
calling of evil good and good evil, which so hardens the heart that the 
forth-giving-ness of God’s hature cannot stream into the soul of 
man. He ought, he thinks, to have relied upon the first impressions 
which told him the man was not to be trusted. His first and third im- 
pressions coincide. This is very often the case. With many natures second 
impressions are less correct than first, and so second thoughts are not 
best. But first and third impressions when they agree may often be trusted. 

Still the night is terrible. He sees only darkness. She is conscious 
of the stars in heaven that made it fair. 

Each then tells the dream which the storm has caused. His dream, 
beginning with ‘‘O yes! he said, I dreamed,” on to ‘‘Wrecked on a 
reef of visionary gold,’’ should be read carefully. It is a contrast 
poetically and graphically drawn between the results of speculation and 
those of honest work—a lesson surely never more needed than to-day. 

“Now I see, 
My dream was Life; the woman honest Work ; 
And my poor venture but a fleet of glass 
Wreck’d on a reef of visionary gold.” 


The man then passes to a description of an encounter which he has had 
with this destroyer who tried to console him with scripture texts, and the 
poor assurance from such lips, that all things work together for good. 
From the path of desired revenge, his wife strives to withdraw him by a 
tender reminder that 


“His gain is loss; for he that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast.” 


His conscience is his judge, and every day is the Day of Judgment. 

His wife’s dream, which she now relates, is full of powerful description, 
and it is also very mystical and somewhat intricate, but it is probably 
meant as a description of the revolutionary age which was beginning even 
then, when the things which can be shaken are being shaken, that the 
things which cannot be shaken may remain, when no system, religious, 
political, or social, that is not built on eternal foundations can continue to 
exist. Through all the clash of creeds and the crash of falling systems, 
she hears a note of divine music. She had seen the stars in the darkness, 
and they had taught her hope, and now in her dream she hears the 
sweet soft strain of God’s harmony, which sings of the anthem of praise 
to be perfected at last. 

The news is now revealed of the death of the hypocrite; and the poem 
ends with a very sweet and tender cradle-song, which hushes the babe to 
sleep,—and with the words, ‘‘I do forgive him,’’ from the lips of the 
wronged man, husband, wife, and child pass into a sweet and peaceful 
slumber. 

The lesson of FoRGIvENEss is hard to learn. To learn it perfectly, 
one must linger often at the foot of the cross, and hear the words of 
Jesus,—“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ 

W. Carey WALTERS. 
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Hessons on Anitarian Doctrine. 
II.—GOD. 


UR first business is to enquire what Unitarians believe in regard to 
Gop, the highest and most solemn of all human words. There is 
one sense in which it might seem almost a profanity to ask who and what 
God is; for who can answer such a question? All knowledge fails, all 
thought is baffled, when we try with finite understanding to comprehend 
the Eternal Being. Yet there is also a sense, happily, in which we may 
speak of God with confidence, not as the unknown, but as known, and 
even well-known to all of us. We can trace in nature the way in which 
He lives and works ; we can see, as it were, His ‘‘ footsteps ’’ in the lives 
of men, and the events of history ; and above all, we can feel the prompt- 
ings of His spirit in the soul, in our conscience, and in all our best desires. 
These things are a sure ‘‘revelation’’ of God, though they do not of 
course reveal Him to the outward eye. They reveal Him to our faith. 

Now, the Unitarian doctrine of God is very simple, as simple as it is 
beautiful. It does not enter into elaborate definitions of the divine 
nature, or pretend to unravel the mysteries which hide Him from our 
seeing. It simply declares that ‘‘there lives and works a soul in all 
things, and that soul is God ;’’ that God is the maker of the heavens and 
the earth; that not only did He create them once, in the beginning, but 
every day He continues to breathe life into nature, and His spirit into 
human souls. The Creator of the world, He is our Heavenly Father, 
caring for us even as a human father careth for his children. The 
Unitarian doctrine declares that God, though He dwells on high, beyond 
every star of heaven, is yet nigh to every one of us, and leads us with 
loving hand. We do not pretend to explain these things ; but we try to 
think of God according to this faith, as the Being who 1s all in all, and at 
the same time as our near and loving Friend. 

But you may ask, why are we called ‘‘ Unitarians’’? The name seems 
to imply something more. So it does, and I must try and explain the 
matter to you. A Unitarian is a person who believes in oe God, and in 
the Oneness of God. We adopt this name as a friendly protest against 
the system of our fellow Christians, who define God as a Being in whom 
there are three persons, or, to use their own expression, a Trinity. Try if 
you can to grasp the notion,—a three-fold God! Three persons in one 
Godhead! They say that this is the God whom Christians should worship. 
Unitarians cannot consent to such teaching ; but hold that God is ong, 
and that it is best to think of Him in His oneness, simply, as the great 
Father of mankind. That is why we describe ourselves as Unitarians. 
Let me assure you that we would far rather leave these questions alone. 
Controversy is not attractive to us, especially on a subject so divine. But 
you will see that the matter is forced upon us, so that we have no choice. 
When we find people adopting what appears to us to be a vain and 
heathen superstition (and a little study will show that the Trinity is not 
properly a Christian doctrine), we feel obliged to do all we can to show 
the error of it, and to set forth the true doctrine. There is a special 
reason why we should do so. This doctrine of the Trinity is bound up 
with other errors, some of which are very mischievous. The Trinity is 
not so harmful, perhaps, taken by itself. It might not seem greatly to 
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signify whether people think of the Almighty as one, or as three, if 
they feel His presence and obey His will. But then, the Trinity, we must 
remember, is only part of a great system of thought; and this great system 
of thought contains many things of a really pernicious kind, especially in 
reference to the life and work of Jesus Christ. It is in its bearing on 
these other things that we hold the Trinity to be opposed to the principles 
of truth. I will not now, however, enter into these side issues; let us for 
the present confine our attention tothe points which, as Unitarians, we urge 
against the Trinitarian dogma, and in support of our belief in the simple 
unity and supreme Fatherhood of God. 


1.—THE DocTRINE OF THE TRINITY UNREASONABLE. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is opposed to reason ; while on the other 
hand, the doctrine of the undivided Unity of God is such as our 
reasoning minds can entertain. To most of us, I imagine, three in one is 
a contradiction in terms. If the same idea were put before people in some 
altogether different relationship, | know what they would answer: they 
would say—‘‘ it is absurd!”’ That was just the boy’s thought when he 
was told that he must believe in God as one in whose being were three 
persons, and he asked ‘‘but I have not to believe in them all at once, 
have I!’’ His mind, you see, found it impossible to take in such a 
doctrine because it is so opposed to our necessary modes of thinking. 
But in regard to religious matters people are ready to accept a great deal 
that is ‘‘absurd,’’ if it is taught in the Church or Chapel they attend. And 
they even tell us that it is wrong to reason at all about things so high, 
things which are too high for our knowledge. Do you not see, however, 
that there is much confusion in this statement? I know we receive many 
things into our mind, and accept them as fact, as truth, though we cannot 
trace them to their ultimate sources, or solve the problem that is in them, 
by our logical and enquiring intellect. Indeed, as soon as we begin to 
reflect a little, we must perceive that everything in the world is wrought in 
mystery. A flower is an incomprehensible thing. Who can understand 
the process by which the seed is quickened in the earth, and sends forth 
its tiny stem with an unfolding message of beauty and sweetness? The 
light of the sun, how marvellous is its silent work as it comes to us through 
millions of miles of space in a second, and fills our eyes with the sight of 
the world which God has made! Reason cannot explain the wonder of 
these things to us; yet we believe there is a force in a flower that makes 
it grow; and there is a force driving the light from heaven toearth. All that 
is no doubt clear to you. We accept what is beyond our reason. But now 
observe, we do not therefore accept what is contradictory to it ; that which 
is greater we accept ; we do not accept that which is against our rcason. 
Illustrations are difficult to find in this relationship, and I am obliged to 
forego something of scientific accuracy. If, for instance, someone were to 
contend that there is no upward working life and law within the flower, we 
should reject the idea as unreasonable, tor we see evidences showing how 
life moves up from the seed and unfolds to the light ; or again, if anyone 
should say that the mighty power of light did ot proceed from the sun, 
and come to us through that far distance, we should say, again, such an 
assertion is entirely unreasonable,—not above, but contradictory to our 
understanding. Well, in like manner, in regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we say it is opposed to all reasonable conceptions of the Divine 
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Being. If it were merely above us that would be no ground for refusing 
to entertain it. The oneness of God is a mystery too; but this marvel is 
in harmony with intelligence, in harmony with the constitution of things 
as we understand them. 

This, then, is the point I would strongly impress upon you, my young 
friends: the doctrine of God’s Unity is such as we can receive without 
doing violence to our reasoning faculty. It is simple, and scientific, as it 
is also beautiful. Knowledge tends more and more to show us the Unity 
of all creation—to suggest that in and out of all varieties of life, and be- 
hind all the chemical changes which matter continually undergoes, there 
is one substance, one element, one law. 

How much more rational, then, is it to think of God as the one, the sole 
Life from whom all life proceeds, the Maker of all things, the Father of 
all mankind! 


2.—THE DocTRINE OF THE TRINITY UNSCRIPTURAL. 


We have next to consider the fact that the burden of Scripture, 
both as regards the Old and the New Testament, is in favour of the 
Unitarian doctrine of God. If any person will put away all previous 
notions, and begin to read the Bible candidly with a view to learn what it 
teaches on this subject, I venture to say that the Trinity would never 
occur to one’s mind. 

(a) In the Old Testament there is scarcely a passage that can be made, 
by ever so much ingenuity, to give support to such an idea. God is 
spoken of as Jehovah, as the Lord, as the Most High; and always spoken 
of in terms suggestive of His single power and excellence. The whole of 
the Old Testament echoes to the passage in Deuteronomy: ‘‘ Hear, O 
Isarel, the Lord our God is one Lord.’’ Monotheism, simple faith in the 
Supreme and Eternal Spirit, was the characteristic creed of the Jews. 

(6) Jesus did nothing to alter the faith of his people in that respect. 
On the contrary, he reaffirmed it in unmistakable terms. When the 
lawyer came and asked him what was the essential thing in the Gospel, 
he answered by quoting the very passage we have noted, ‘‘ the Lord who 
is our God, the Lord is one,"’ and He is to be loved with all our power. 
This is the first and great commandment. And on another occasion, you 
may remember, when the young man accosted Jesus with the words— 
‘“Good master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’’ he 
replied: ‘‘Why callest thou me good? none is good save One, even 
God.’”’ Jesus, I say, did not try to change the creed of his people; but 
only to raise it up out of its dry, dead formalism, and renew its divine and 
sweetening influence, in men’s lives. Hence he proclaimed the love and 
Fatherhood of God with power and grace. God was still the only object 
of human worship; but Jesus revealed Him under the new name of our 
Heavenly Father. In that name Jesus lifted up his own spirit in worship ; 
and in that name taught his disciples to pray to God. The manner in 
which people overlook the clear meaning of these facts often amazes me 
exceedingly. I am quite unable to see how the teaching of Jesus can be 
used to sanction the notion of a Triune Deity in which he himself holds 
the central place. Yet people quote afew of the more mystical of his utter- 
ances as ‘‘proofs’’ of it. For example, I once heard a clergyman “‘prove”’ 
the doctrine of the Trinity from the saying attributed to Jesus: ‘I and 
my Father are one.’’ Honestly, I fail to see much point in the quotation. 
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For if my friend the clergyman will read on a little further he will find that 
Jesus actually prays for the union of his disciples, and all who should believe 
on him through their word, ‘‘even as we are one,’’ ‘‘even as thou, Father, 
art in me and I in thee, that they all may be one in us.’’ The youngest of 
you must see at once that Jesus speaks in these passages concerning 
a unity of an altogether different character from that which our Trinitarian 
friends adopt, a spiritual union of sympathy ; else how could he ask that 
his followers might be joined together in the same bond as that which 
united himself with the Father? In this high and noble sense of spiritual 
sympathy and communion Jesus was one with God,—he was always 
striving to do, not his own will, but the will of the Father who sent him 
into the world. This is the true interpretation of the passage which is so 
often quoted in support of the Trinity,—a doctrine which Jesus did not 
teach. His teaching is that there is one God, the Father, who is all in 
all, and whose tender mercies are over all his works. 

(c) If Jesus did not teach the doctrine of the Trinity, so neither did 
the New Testament Apostles. ‘‘To us,’’ says the writer of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, ‘‘there is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we unto Him.’”’ Again, Paul writing to Timothy, says: ‘‘ For there 
is one God, and one mediator also between God and men, himself man, 
Christ Jesus.’’ I have quoted these passages from the Revised Transla- 
tion; and in reference to one passage in particular it is necessary to mark 
the distinction between this and the received version. There is one text 
which expressly sets forth the ‘“three-in-one’’ idea of God; and formerly 
ignorant men used to make a great deal of the passage in question. It 
is in J Fohn, v. 7, and it says, that there are three in heaven that bear 
witness, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. Those, however, 
who were able to consult the Greek originals, and to know what the 
authorities had to say about the ‘‘three heavenly witnesses”’ knew very 
well that this text was spurious, 7.e. that it had been inserted by some 
hand of a much later day than that of the New Testament writers, a 
scribe who was engaged to copy the holy writings, and who, either by 
mistake or in order to suit his preconceived view ({or you must understand 
that there was much disputation among Christians in the early centuries 
on matters of doctrine) wrote more than was set down in the copy. This 
text was almost the only passage in the New Testament which seemed to 
give something like a direct expression to the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
it is remarkable that the Revisers have quietly dropped it altogether. It 
is no longer in the New Testament. Nor is there, so far as I know, in 
all the Bible, anything that can be supposed to apply to the Trinity at 
all, while the general strain cf the writers clearly shows that they were, 
like ourselves, Unitarian in their belief. All the ground which the Trinity 
has to stand upon in the Epistles is in such a greeting as this, ‘‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit, be with you all.” But nothing is said of these three being 
God ; not a hint that there was any such meaning in the writer’s mind. 


3.—HIsToRY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


And this brings me to the historical phase of the subject, a matter 
of the greatest magnitude and importance, and yet one that I can only 
touch upon very briefly in these lessons. The history of doctrine, and 
the growth of the Christian Church and system, form so vast a subject 
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that it would require the space of a large volume, rather than a few 
words in a lesson, to describe the rise and progress of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I am afraid I can do little more than make one or two state- 
ments, and leave you to turn to some book that may give you a fuller 
explanation, so that you may judge for yourselves after careful reading. 
The statement I make, then, is that in the New Testament times, and for 
a long while afterwards, the Trinity was a doctrine practically unknown 
to the followers of Jesus. There were Pagan speculations of that kind in 
Egypt, in Assyria, in India; there were ‘philosophers’? who spun 
strange theories about God’s life; and there were many people who 
believed in a Trinity, or accepted it as belonging to the faith of their 
nation. But Christianity was not Trinitarian. No such word existed 
among Christians till long afterwards. If you look. at the Apostles’ Creed 
you will see great exaltation assigned to Jesus; but still it is a distinctly 
Unitarian document. There is no foreshadowing of the Trinity in it, 
from beginning to end. That is the earliest creed. Next, consider the 
Nicene Creed, composed early in the fourth century after Jesus; and 
there you get what I might perhaps be allowed to call a ‘‘ foreshadow ”’ 
of it; you get the Trinity in a shadowy form,—the doctrine of the Three 
in One, not yet in its development and fullness. And last, consider the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, which was written considerably later still ; 
and what do you find? Why, it is all! about the Trinity! It presumes to 
tell us exactly how the one God can be three persons, and the three per- 
sons be one God; and in what manner we must think of each person, so 
as not to confound him with the other; and it winds up by the declaration 
that if any one does not accept this definition of God he will without doubt 
perish everlastingly ! 

Now, what is the conclusion one is driven to as we glance at these 
three creeds and compare them? It is this: we see the Trinity step by 
step getting into Christian belief. We see that simple, grand Unitarian 
faith of Israel, of Jesus and his Apostles, becoming corrupted by contact 
with Pagan influences. Not without many protests, not without bitter 
struggles on the part of some to keep the faith of Jesus in its simplicity, 
did these errors slowly gain ascendency over the Christians. But at length 
the errors overlaid and hid the truth. One part of this process of 
corruption—that, namely, which refers to Jesus himself, I shall have to 
deal with another time. For the present I must be content with repeating 
that the rise and growth of the doctrine of the Trinity is accounted for by 
the fact that Christianity became paganised, in the first four or five 
centuries, by the admixture of foreign superstitions. 


4.—THE Unity or THE DiviNE NATURE. 

I have tried to put before you, my young friends, such thoughts 
as I have on this subject, which transcends all others. There are some 
further considerations, rather on the moral and spiritual side of the 
subject, which I should like to have dealt with. For the unity of the 
Divine nature means this also, that God looks upon us all with an im- 
partial eye, and is no respecter of persons; that He is faithful to His own 
counsel, and always the same in the love He bears His children. In the 
doctrine of the Trinity there are three moods or methods of action, 
necessarily somewhat contradictory ; but in God, who is one, there can be 
no variableness; He holds us in His sacred keeping through all our days 
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Character and Conduct. 


III.—GENEROSITY. 


EFORE we consider this element in a noble character, it will be well 
to read J Sam. xxiv.; Matt. xviii. 23-35; Luke x. 25-37. 

Many persons think of a generous man as one who gives away large 
sums of money or money’s worth, and in common speech, if a man gives 
a big donation to a church, or a hospital, or some other charitable insti- 
tution, his gift is described as a ‘‘generous’”’ gift. Now this is often a 
misuse of the word. A man who acts as I have suggested, may lack 
altogether the truly generous element in his character. He may be liberal, 
free-handed, and yet in his dealings with other men, be the very reverse 
of generous. I know a man who is very rich, he gives away a good deal 
of money, and does a large amount of good in a quiet unassuming way. 
Some time back, a man with whom he did business failed, owing him a 
considerable amount of money, and the only hope of his ever getting paid 
any part of it, lay in being able to sell some land which belonged to the 
debtor, and in receiving the proceeds of a life-policy, payable on the 
latter’s death. Even then there was no chance of his being paid in full. 
The land turned out to be of hardly any value, and so there was- nothing 
left to look to but the proceeds of the policy. Soon after the debtor’s 
failure he died, and then came the opportunity for my friend to be paid. 
Legally and morally he was entitled to receive every penny, but he heard 
that the debtor had left a widow and children who were penniless. ‘‘No,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I can’t touch that policy money.’’ Nor did he. Now I think 
that in thus refusing to take what was legally due to him, he showed the 
truly generous spirit; more so than when he acts in a benevolent or 
liberal manner, by giving away money. 

You may ask, ‘‘what then isa generous man?’’ A generous man is one 
who does uncalled-for acts of kindness to his fellow-men, who not only 
forgives an offence against himself, but tries to help the offender, who 
scorns to take an unfair advantage of any man, and not only tries to 
obey the golden rule, but strives to ‘‘overcome evil with good.”? Sucha 
man will be truthful, under self-control, generous. 

In all this you perceive it is not necessary for the generous man to be 
rich; it would be hard if it were, for then no poor man could be generous. 
All that is needed is that he should have some power or capacity which his 
fellows lack. 

In the instances we read from the Bible, we see this illustrated. David 
had the power in his hands of killing, or sparing the life of, Saul. Few 
persons would have blamed him had he slain the king, who was certainly 
trying to do as much for him. Saul was for the time powerless ; David 
was powerful. Ina generous spirit he determined not to kill his persecutor, 
but to spare his life. So he contented himself with cutting off a piece of 
his robe, as evidence of what he might have done. In the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, we see the same kind of thing. So far as he was con- 
cerned no tie of relationship, of comradeship, of religion, bound him to 
help the wounded traveller. On the contrary, the latter belonged toa 
nation which despised the Samaritan, and would probably, when in 
his usual condition, have passed by on the other side with looks of scorn, 
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or gestures of contempt, had he met the Samaritan on his travels. When 
therefore the latter found him wounded and despoiled, most people would 
have thought him justified had he done as the priest and the Levite did. It 
was not only an act of natural kindness, but of generosity for him to 
restore the wounded traveller: he had the power, the latter had not. So 
in the parable of the Lord and the servant, one sees that in the former 
the generous spirit abounded, in the latter it was wanting. In each the 
capacity for being generous existed, but only in one was it manifested. 

Generosity can be shown in thought, as well as in deed. It is often 
more difficult to think than to act generously. In the latter case one is 
sure of the praise orapproval of many who witness the act; in the other there 
is nothing but the approval of one’s own conscience. It is said'to be easy 
to forgive, but not to forget. And yet this latter is as important as the 
former. It is the sign of the generous spirit when one sees that an injury 
is forgotten as well as forgiven. But it is not simply a question of for- 
giving or forgetting. A man is generous in thought when he gives other 
persons ¢redit for the same good intentions that he has himself, even 
when appearances are against them. He is generous in thought when he 
believes, and acts upon the belief, that the good in the world exceeds the 
evil; when he is slow to condemn wrong-doers, till he has heard all that 
is to be said for them; when he refuses to give up all hope of the ultimate 
triumph of right over wrong. This generosity of thought is very like the 
charity of which St. Paul speaks in his first epistle to the Corinthians ; it 
has in it an element of the highest and purest kind of love, without which 
a truly noble character lacks much of completeness. 


IV.—JUSTICE. 


“Happy the man who dares be just 
Steadfast when duty says “thou must.” 


N our last lesson we spoke of GENEROSITY. Some may think that our 
present lesson should have preceded it, because of the saying, ‘‘ Be 
just before you are generous.’’ As however a truly generous man would 
scorn to do what was unjust, this question of precedence need not trouble 
us. The saying has reference to that form of generosity which consists 
in the giving away of money or money’s worth, and applies with especial 
force to those who, in order to gain the praise of others, bestow handsome 
gifts on charities and things of that sort, and neglect to pay their debts, 
or to discharge their duties to those who have special calls upon them. 
What is justice? It is the doing what is right as between man and 
man. ‘To do this fairly is often very difficult. You may wish to do it, 
and yet find yourself unable for several reasons. Take the case that often 
happens in a school. A teacher has to award a prize to the child in his 
class who has by his conduct deserved it. If the prize is given at all, 
it ought to be given fairly, z.e., justly. Now it usually happens that the 
prize falls to the lot of the child who has been the most regular and 
punctual in attendance, who has been most diligent in study, and atten- 
tive to the teacher. Most people would say that that child ought to have 
the prize, and yet it may very well happen that owing to circumstances 
about which the teacher can know nothing, other children in the same 
class are really better entitled to it. They may have had more difficulties 
in their way, than the winner; the latter may be brought up under 
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influences more favourable than theirs. Of course the teacher who knows 
of these will, if he tries to act justly, take them into cunsideration when 
he is determining to whom to give the prize. Unfortunately it rarely 
happens that he can do so, because he does not know of them. 

Some people describe justice as ‘‘giving to all their due.”” This is 
much the same as ‘‘doing what is right as between man and man,”’ and it 
may not always consist in doing or giving things, but in thinking rightly 
and fairly about people. What is called the golden rule, ‘‘whatsoever 
ye wouid that men should do to you, do ye even soto them,”’ (Matt. vi. 
12) exemplifies what is meant by justice, so long as we have regard, 
not only to our own feelings, but to the rights of others. For instance 
suppose a man commits some crime, you are not to let him go free of all 
punishment, because if you were in his place you would like to be 
pardoned. That would not be just or fair towards the person against 
whom the crime was committed, or towards those who might suffer by a 
repetition of the crime. But justice demands that you should take various 
circumstances into consideration in awarding the punishment. Is the 
crime a first offence? Was it done under circumstances which form 
some excuse? Had the offender been brought up to know the effect of 
his act? Matters like these, if we would be just, have to be thought of. 

We are accustomed to associate justice with law, and to a large extent 
this is right. A law is a rule which you must obey, otherwise you suffer 
for it. It may be a law of health, or a law of nature, or a law made by 
men, for the guidance of themselves and their fellows. Itis in connection 
with the latter that the idea of justice comes in. If a maneats more than 
is good for him, his health suffers; if he walks over a high cliff, the law of 
gravitation is too much for him, and he will probably be killed for not 
paying heed to it. But if he omits to do some act which the laws of the 
land say he shall do, or does something which those laws forbid him to do, 
then justice demands not simply that he shall suffer for his disobedience, 
but that such suffering shall depend largely on the amount of wilfulness 
he has been guilty of. And men who are appointed to administer justice 
—judges—are expected to take all these things into consideration. A 
just judge will do so, an unjust judge will not. 

But every man ought to be just, z.e., to act fairly towards his fellow- 
men. In all his dealings with them, he will strive to maintain this just 
attitude. The more constantly he does this, the firmer will he establish 
his character for justice. A just man will scorn to take a mean advantage 
over another; to cheat, to misrepresent, to slander, would be abhorrent to 
him. Even in play, it is wrong to act unfairly: still more so in the more 
important affairs of life. ‘‘The way of the just is uprightness,’”’ says 
Isaiah. It is this uprightness which helps to make the perfect character. 

RICHARD BARTRAM. 


IF strict justice be not the rudder of all our other virtues, the faster we sail, 
the farther we shall find ourselves from that haven where we would be.—Colton. 

Wuat makes it so difficult to do justice to others is, that we are hardly 
sensible of merit, unless it falls in with our own views and line of pursuit, and 
where this is the case, it interferes with our own pretensions. To be forward 
to praise others, implies either great eminence, that can afford to part with 
applause, or great quickness of discernment,with confidence in our own judgment, 
or great sincerity and love of truth, getting the better of our self-love.— Hazlitt, 
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Sutint Class Lessons. 


LESSON III.—FLOWERS. 


dee teacher should bring a brightly coloured flower for this lesson; also 

some pictures of flowers, and among these there should be one of apple- 
blossom and one with forget-me-nots. Christmas or birthday cards do well 
for these. After questioning on the first verse of the hymn, and letting the 
children say it over together, bring out your flower, and by action and words 
show the children how you prize it, and how wonderful you think itis. Point 
to the richly marked petals if it is a tulip, and let the children smell it should 
it be a scented one. 

How beautiful flowers are! How wonderfully they are made! Is there 
anything as beautiful as they, do you think? I think there is; can you guess 
what I mean? The rosy face of a happy child is as beautiful. Sometimes 
people say that children are like flowers; our hymn asks, in the verse we are 
to learn to-day, that each one of us may bring joy to others just as the sight 
of a flower does to us. But if the flowers are dirty—and sometimes I see 
little daisies growing in London gardens that are covered with fine soot—then 
they are no longer pretty, are they? And not only that, but if the leaves and 
flowers of a plant are dirty it won’t grow nicely nor be healthy. And just as 
it is with plants so it is with us; we shall not be either pleasant to look at, 
nor shall we be healthy if we are not clean, 

Perhaps you will not believe me when I say that flowers talk to us, but 
they do, if only we can understand what they say. 

People give meanings to the different flowers; this pretty piece of apple- 
blossom, for instance, means Jove; and if you had a little friend away in the 
country, and he sent you a sprig of apple-blossom, you would know quite well 
that it was whispering in flower language “I love you; I love you.” Children! 
shall we all try in our homes to be sprigs of apple-blossom ? 

Then here is a tiny blue flower, what is it called? Forget-me-not! That 
has its message too, And I think when we look at it, and see how daintily 
it is made, it should make us very happy to think of the Maker of the little 
flower. His love of, and His care for little things shine out of its beautiful 
blue face and through this tiny messenger He seems to say, ‘‘Children, 
forget me not.” [Now teach the second verse of the hymn. ] 


God make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all; 
Content to bloom its little hour, 
Although its place be small. 
O Father, help thy children! 
Do thou our footsteps guide! 
We walk in peace and safety 
While keeping at thy side. 


There is another reason why children are like flowers. If you wanted to 
pick a large piece of apple-blossom, the gardener would say, ‘‘No, no, you 
must not pick much of that, for each one of those blossoms may one day turn 
into a ripe rosy apple.’ The pretty blossom will fade, but the little knob at 
the end will get larger and larger until we get a delicious, ripe apple. It is 
the promise of what is coming after the flower that makes it so valuable in the 
gardener’s eyes. And you boys and girls, your bright round faces will change, 
your little arms and legs will get longer and longer, and in a few years you 
will be men and women. Will you grow into good fruit? I hopeso. There 
are different kinds of fruit, you know. Apple-blossom will never grow to be 
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an orange, nor can orange-blossom become an apple. And sowith us. Don’t 
let us waste our time, then, wishing that we could be something other than 
we are—we shall only get sour that way—but just let us try to be the sweetest, 
the nicest fruit that we can be. 

In the meantime, you are to try while you are children to give joy to all, 
as the beautiful flowers do. When‘father comes home tired, if Jack is there 
with a happy face ready to fetch his slippers and to sit down quietly until 
father has had tea and got rested a bit, how pleasant home will be! And if 
Mary has washed her face and tidied herself up in time to open the door for 
him, and help mother to get the tea ready, I think father will feel that his two 
children do bring joy to him, and will like to have a romp with them presently. 
But oh! if when he comes home he finds Jack quarrelling with Mary, and they 
meet him with rough heads, dirty faces, aud loud angry tones, how uncom- 
fortable his home will be. Jack and Mary would be like weeds then and not 
flowers. Let us think of our lesson when we go home to-day, and try all 
through the week to make our “‘life a little flower that giveth joy to all.” [lf 
each child could have a flower to take home with it at the end of this lesson 
it would enforce the teaching.] . 


LESSON IV.—A STAFF. 


MAHAL did you do with the flower that you took home with you last 

week? Did you put it in water, and take care of it? And have you 
all tried to be like flowers since last Sunday, ‘‘giving joy to all” by being 
neat and clean, good-tempered and happy? You remember, too, that the only 
way in which you can learn to be all this is by keeping close to the little 
messenger that our Heavenly Father has sent us—by listening to all that 
conscience says to us. Let us say over as much of the hymn as we have 
learnt. i 

And now, to-day, I want to talk about something else that the hymn tells 
us we should try to be like. Has your father a walking-stick, Tommy? And 
Mary, has your father one, too? Do you ever play with it? I dare say you 
do. Sometimes you will pretend it is your horse, and getting astride will 
go off with a “‘gee up, gee wo.” Or sometimes, perhaps, you will pretend 
you are an old soldier, home from the wars, who can’t walk without a stick to 
lean upon. Let us write the word stick on the blackboard. And under it 
we will write another word which begins with the same letters, staFF. Now 
these two words mean very much the same thing, and they are spelt in very 
much the same way. If we say “the old man is leaning on his stick,” we 
shall mean the same as if we said ‘“‘the old man is leaning on his staff.” Our 
hymn, you will see presently, uses the word staff instead of stick. [The 
children will be greatly pleased if the teacher could draw a rough outline of 
an old man or woman leaning on a staff, or failing that, could bring a picture 
of one.] But theugh it is fine fun playing at being an old soldier and limping 
about with a stick, it wouldn’t be pleasant to be so weak or lame that we could 
not walk without, would it ? 

Poor old Grannie Martin was so old and weak that she could not get about 
at all without her stick, and the children of the village knew when she was 
coming along by the stump, stump, stumping noise the stick made. They 
were always glad to hear it though. Everybody liked Grannie Martin, and 
she dearly liked boys and girls and loved nothing better than to tell them old- 
fashioned stories. One day when some children were out on the roadside 
waiting for the bell to ring for school, Grannie was seated on a bank telling 
them a fairy tale. Then Jim Randal, who was rather fond of mischief, crept up 
to her side, and took away her stick without anyone seeing him. Presently the 
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bell rang and off the children scampered, scarcely having time fora “good-bye” 
and “thank you” to the old lady. After waiting a few minutes she thought 
she would get up and go home. But where was her stick? It was gone— 
what was she to do? She couldn’t get up without it. Perhaps she would 
have to wait ever so long before anyone passed that way. Hark! was thata 
boy whistling P—Grannie looked round and there turning the corner was Willie 
Parsons, the greengrocer’s boy. The trouble was soon told, ana then Willie 
said, ‘Never mind, Grannie dear, let me be your staff to-day: I will help you 
home.” And he helped her up, and she leaned on his shoulder and so Willie 
guided her home in safety. When school was over Jim remembered 
what he had done. He brought the stick back to Mrs. Martin and told her 
how sorry he was. The old lady forgave him, and said, “There was no 
harm done as it happened, laddie, for Willie made a capital staff to lean upon.” 
[Let the children now learn the last verse.] 


God make my life a little staff, 
Whereon the weak may rest, 
That so what health and strength I have, 
May serve my neighbour best. 
O Father, help &c. 


But how can little children be a staff to others, do you think? If a big 
man were to lean on you, you would both tumble over, would you not? Yes, 
but your little baby brother or sister who is just beginning to toddle alone, 
you can help there, can you not? And there are other ways of being a Staff 
to one another. Once there were two men, one was blind, and the other was 
lame. They both wanted to go to a certain place—how could they get there ? 
‘‘T can see the way, but I can’t walk,” said the lame man. ‘‘ Oh,” answered 
the other, “I could easily walk there if I could see my way.” “This then, will 
be the way to manage,” returned the lame man, ‘“‘ you carry me on your back 
and I’ll guide you in the right way.” His friend agreed and thus the two men 
reached the end of their journey in safety. Each one was a staff to the other 
—that is,a help. And we can all be a staff to each other in some way, I 
think, For instance, Tommy can learn his lessons much more quickly than 
his little sister Mary can, perhaps, so he can help her at home with them and 
thus be “her staff.” But then, possibly, Tommy is rather too fond of play, 
and when it is time to go to school he is not ready, and his lesson books are 
nowhere to be found. Mary may be “‘his staff” now; knowing that Tommy 
has this temptation to be late she will call him in good time to get ready for 
school and help him to get his books together. 

Let us think of our hymn, then, and remember to keep close to that little 
messenger that our loving Heavenly Father has given us; then we shall be 
made Strong so that we may help others as well as ourselves in the best, in the 
noblest, way. 

Aunt Amy, 


SunpAy Scuoo.t AssociaTion.—The Hon. Secs. have issued the Annual 
Circular, or Form of Return, to the Superintendents of all Unitarian and Free 
Christian Sunday Schools. We would respectfully urge our friends to see 
that the Returns are sent back promptly, and that care is taken to make them 
as complete and accurate as possible. Full and careful answers will be of 
great assistance to the Committee, and the results, when published, will help 
to promote greater efficiency and earnestness in our schools. In addition to 
the usual statistical and other enquiries, two new questions appear:—(1) What 
Class Books and Magazines do you find most useful in your school? (2) In what 
new ways do you think the Sunday School Association could help you? 


